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| 
T is not to wonder that this great 
store carries such extensive as- 
sortments of merchandise when 
one considers its strategic position. 
Not only is The Emporium the trad- 

ing center of San Francisco but the 
mecca of shoppers from the entire 
Bay district, a district 2,000,000 
strong. So it is that in this store you 
do not find only a few styles and 
makes, but many. You are spared 
the trouble of shopping from one 
specialty shop to another. Here 
everything is under one roof. And 
it is this reason that is causing The 
Emporium to be of greater service to 

you. 


AEE efocilitin_ 
A GREAT STORE IN A GREAT CITY 
Market at Powell Street Phone Kearny 6800 
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CONE’S 


Chambray Shirts 


FOR MEN 
ea.5] 00 


Every shirt is Union-made. Every 
shirt bears the famous “Boss” label. 


Built for service, comfort and neat- 
ness —large, roomy, and equipped with 
two useful pockets. Sizes 14% to 20. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We | Ever-Good Bakery, Haight & Fillmore. Phillips Baking Company. 


Don’t Patronize List’? of the San Francisco | Foster’s Lunches. 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 


Gorman & Bennet, Grove. 


Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 
American Tobacco Company. 


Players’ Club. 
Regent Theatre. 


E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. Schmidt Lithograph Co. 


Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 


Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. | Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 


Black and White Cab Company. Hoyt’s Diners and Doughnut Places. Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. Jenny Wren Stores. Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 
Campagno Bros., 333 Clay. Levi Strauss & Co., Garment Makers. United Cigar Stores. 

Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. Market Street R. R. Yellow Cab Company. 

Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. | All Barber Shopsopen on Sunday are unfair 
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ALE. MILDER 
Gum SALES CO. 


1540 MARKET ST. 
Hemlock 2780 
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se I he Human Side Oo awall oh 
By E. Guy Talbott. 
(The Human Side of Hawaii, Rey. Albert W. sion.” The greatest single problem in Hawaii, | the people must not ask: ‘How about your 


Palmer, author, published late 1924 by the Pilgrim 
Press, Boston. Price $2.00.) 

Hawaii has been described as the “Paradise of 
leis, of the aloha spirit 
Hawaii 

Israel 


the Pacific,’ a land of 
and of the hula dance and grass skirts. 
is more fittingly characterized today by 
Zangwiil’s famous phrase, “The Melting-Pot” of 
the Pacific. 

“Hawaii is a land of rainbows, flashing reefs, 
opalescent seas and waving palms. It is a land 
of noble cliffs, mighty mountains and inspiring 
volcanoes. It is a land of grass-green fields of 
sugar cane, gray-green fields of pineapples, velvet- 
green hills crowned with enormous masses of 
clouds that build white fairy-lands in the sky 
above them.” 

That is one picture of Hawaii, the one seen by 
the average tourist in search of a salubrious cli- 
mate in a land of romantic delights. But Hawaii 
“is not a land of hula dances, grass skirts and 
ukeleles—that is only the muddy 
beach and largely a matter of artificial stimula- 
tion for tourist trade and financial profit. Neither 
is Hawaii merely a land of sugar-cane and pine- 


foam on the 


apples—that is its necessary economic basis, but 
not its deepest meaning. 

than grotesque amusements or com- 
prosperity lies the 


Hawaii is America’s and the 


“Deeper 
mercial 
meaning of Hawaii. 


tremendous human 


world’s interracial experiment station. Hawaii 


is an ethnological museum and a_ sociological 


laboratory.” 

This is the true picture of the Hawaii of today, 
according to Dr. Albert Palmer in his 
book, “The Human Side of Hawaii.” Dr, Palmer 
was for over seven years the pastor of the great 
Central Union Church in Honolulu, where he had 


recent 


exceptional opportunity to learn the real inner 
meaning of Hawaii. 

The sugar industry changed Hawaii from a 
simply Polynesian paradise into a seething in- 


terracial melting-pot. “All the racial groups here 
represented have come by invitation. None have 
pushed themselves in. The total population in 
1872 was only 57,000, and the Hawaiians were 
not well adapted temperamentally to sustained field 
large 
gangs of unskilled field labor resulted an immi- 
gration policy which in the twenty-three years 
from 1876 to 1899 brought into the territory over 
120,000 immigrants at a total cost in government 
appropriations of $1,500,000. Of these 120,000, 
35,000 were Chinese, 68,000 Japanese, 3,000 South 
Sea Islanders, 11,000 Portuguese, from 
the Azores Islands, and 2,000 Europeans. This 
mass of immigration was made up on contract 
laborers.” 


labor in large gangs. From this need of 


largely 


To complete this picture of the ingathering of 
hosts of ignorant contract laborers, it should be 
added that since Hawaii became a territory of the 
United States, the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Asso- 
ciation has imported over 54,000 Filipinos as con- 
fract laborers, at a cost of approximately 
$8,000,000. 

The present population of Hawaii is 307,100, 
of whom 63 per cent are Asiatics, 40.8 per cent 
being Japanese. Hawaii is an 


integral part of 


the United States and not a mere “insular posses- 


therefore, is the Americanization of her numerous 
polygot Oriental population, especially the chil- 
dren who are American citizens by virtue of their 
birth under the American flag in Hawaii. There 
are 55,554 children in Hawaii’s 
of whom 28,380 are Japanese. 
> 
OPPOSES BOSSES’ PENSION PLAN. 


A report on employers’ old-age pensions, pub- 
lished by the United States bureau of labor sta- 
tistics, sustains organized labor’s charge that this 


public schools, 


system is intended to tie workers to their jobs 
and keep them from striking, if necessary, against 
poor conditions. 

The study was made by Miss Conyngton of the 
bureau, and covers over 200 companies which 
some form of old-age disability pension 
scheme for their employes. 


have 


Of the plans covered, only 13 are contributory. 
In the others the company pays the whole cost. 

Miss Conyngton points out that organized labor 
opposes employers’ pension schemes on the ground 
that they-—— 

(1) Tie the workers to the job and make them 
submit tamely to poor conditions. 

(2) May be used as a lever to (a) keep em- 
ployes out of strikes or (b) to force retired em- 
ployes to act as_ strikebreakers. 

(3) They are not granted to 
right, but as a gratuity which may be revoked 
by the employer. 


workers as a 


The investigator sustains these objections. 

“As to objection 1,” she says, “these are the 
very reasons why schemes are favored by em- 
ployers. 

“As to (2-a) the wording of many of the plans 
confirms the charge. As to (2-b) this is not so 
common, but exists under some of the plans. 

“As to (3), this is almost a fatal objection, in 
the opinion of many, as the worker has no rights 
whatever in the matter, even when he has ful- 
filled every condition.” 

The suggests that annuity plans, 
taken out with a regular insurance company, are 
regarded as “ a possible ‘mprovement on the 
present plans, but these have not been tested.” 


bid 
ARE THE “TRUSTEES” CHEATING? 


Certain business men who control natural re- 
sources like to assure the public that they are 
“merely trustees for property interests that have 
been placed in their care,” and that their only aim 
is to serve the dear people. 


investigator 


This is intended to be the last word, the final 
alibi, when other defenses for exploitation fail. 
In the mine workers’ strike of 1902 the operators’ 
spokesman—George F. Baer—said: 


“The rights and interests of the laboring man 
will be protected and cared for, not by the labor 
agitators, but by the Christian men to whom God 
in His infinite wisdom has given the control of 
the pioperty interests of the country.” 

This theory is the czarist and kaiser doctrine 
transferred to the industrial field. It is as strong 
today as in the days of the late Mr. Baer. 

But like all other 
cline to answer questions. 


autocrats, the operators de- 
Just as did the czar, 
they profess a holy zeal in serving the people, but 


profits?” 
In the present anthracite strike Governor Pin- 
chot suggests that the operators’ books be exam- 
ined to ascertain if higher wages can be paid. 
The operators refuse to open their books, 
These “trustees” are willing to serve, but their 
benefactors must not be inquisitive. 
Some doubting Thomas 
‘trustees’ 


MGeNeT qhote 
cheating 


ask: 
caught 


may 
fearful they will be 
those whom they serve?” 
oe. 
BATTLE ENDS IN VICTORY. 


San Francisco’s 


two biggest taxicab concerns 
now are unionized. 

More than 400 drivers for the Yellow Cab Co. 
were yoted into the local Chauffeurs’ Union No. 
265 Thursday night. The Yellow Cab Co. was 
consolidated Checker Cab Co., which 
always has employed union men, December 1, and 
the offer to employ only union men was made to 
the union by the new company. A 
scale was established. 

Thursday 


with the 


new wage 


than two 
years of almost continuous strife between drivers 


night’s action ends more 
for the two concerns. 

The vote to unionize the Yellow Cab drivers 
was 4 to 1 in favor of the move. It becomes effec- 
tive next Wednesday for four years. 

Under the new wage agreement drivers for both 
companies will be paid $4 a day and a 25 per 
cent them. 
Previously drivers for the Checker Co. have re- 
ceived $4.50 a day and no commission. 


commission, an increase for all of 
Yellow 
Cab drivers have been paid on a sliding scale of 
commission which has yielded them from $125 to 
$190 a month, depending on length of service. 

The unionization of the Yellow Cab Co, is con- 
sidered of national importance and an outstanding 
victory locally for advocates of the closed shop. 
It makes this city 100 per cent union in the taxi 
field. 


BOSS 


THE TAILOR 


NOW AT 


1048 MARKET STREET 


Five Doors Below Granada Theatre 
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We Use the Only Label Recognized by The 
American Federation of Labor. 


Accept No Other. 


Suits and All Work 

Overcoats Done Under 
at Strictly 
Popular gs Union 

Prices Conditions 


You May Remember My Name, But Sure 
Would Like to Have You Remember 
the Number 


1048 MARKET STREET 
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TEAPOT DOME. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

One of the hottest issues in Washington, if the 
politicians would “open up” on it, is the Teapot 
Dome and Elk Hills oil situation, for these 
reasons: 

1. The criminal indictments against Fall and 
others are almost surely doomed to eventual death, 
with an end to all chance of prosecution for the 
alleged bribery. 

2. Teapot Dome is being emptied of its oil as 
fast as Sinclair pipes can carry it away and the 
interests of the United States are guarded only 
by a bookkeeping arrangement by which a certain 
portion of the proceeds is impounded in the books. 

And if the politicians were alert they would 
gauge the whole proceeding and the whole future 
probability by this astounding fact: 

Not yet, in all the months that have passed and 
through all the investigations and court processes 
that have taken place, has any one of the principals 
involved been placed on a witness stand to give 
sworn testimony! 

Neither Fall nor Doheny nor Sinclair has ever 
been a sworn witness in this most amazing case, 
involving millions of dollars and perhaps ulti- 
mately the safety of the nation in some crucial 
hour. 

It is doubtful if there is any equal of this 
record. 

As to the first two specifications much is to be 
said. The defendants will appeal the criminal in- 
dictments to the court of last resort and the best 
legal opinion is that almost surely these indict- 
ments will finally be quashed because an assistant 
district attorney was in the jury room when the 
jury voted. That will be the end of any personal 
punishment for personal guilt. 

And the work of two of the highest priced law- 
yers in the country, retained by the government, 
will be worth as much as smoke up the chimney. 

As for the oil in the reserve which was turned 
over to Sinclair, it isn’t being saved. It is being 
pumped! On “the books” there is a credit for the 
government, which the government can try to col- 
lect if finally the courts decide the government 
ought to get back its title to that reserve. 

But if the government ever recovers title, it will 
still have to face a fight to recover the money. 
Money impounded “in the books” is not money in 
the United States treasury. 

And if, when collection time comes, if it ever 
does, what will happen to that bookkeeping ar- 
rangement if Harry Sinclair decides that bank- 
ruptcy for the Mammoth Oil Company would be 
a profitable thing, or if he decides that bank- 
ruptcy for that company is “inevitable,” 
thing like that? 

Down comes baby, cradle, and all! 

The oil world pauses regularly once a week to 
have a laugh at Uncle Sam and the way he has 
gone about this Teapot Dome business. And the 
little fellows who go out and take a chance wild- 
catting in the hope of turning empty pockets, tired 
feet and blistered hands into Christmas tree for- 
tunes, they take a slam at the fate that gives some 
people all the luck. 

The biggest scandal of the last campaign, 
smothered and kept to infantile proportions by 
politicians who were afraid to tilt the lid too much 
for fear of who else might be under it, is still the 
biggest scandal of the day—except for the possi- 
bility that it is beaten for first place by the pro- 
hibition enforcement scandal. 

6 = 

If you perfume a slave and a freeman, the dif- 
ference of their birth produces none in the smell; 
and the scent is perceived as soon in the one as 
the other; but the odor of honorable toil, as it is 
acquired with great pains and application, is ever 
sweet and worthy of a brave man—Xenophon 
(Green historian, Fourth Century, B. C.). 


or some- 


SHIP OWNERS PLEAD. 


A so-called “deportation” bill, before the House 
Committee on Immigration, would grant a gen- 
eral amnesty to ship owners who have violated 
the immigration law and to the thousands of 
aliens who have been illegally brought to this 
country as seamen by the ship owners. 

For years representatives of the International 
Seamen’s Union have called attention to the ship 
owners’ policy that has driven American citizens 
from the sea and filled these ships with aliens who 
are not entitled to admission to this country. The 
ship owners now plead guilty to the indictment, 
but ask that the slate be wiped clean and that 
they neither be punished nor be compelled to re- 
turn the aliens. They refuse, however, to accept 
any change in the immigration law which will pre- 
vent similar violations in the future. 

In fact, they would use the proposed amnesty 
so that seamen who cannot be admitted under the 
immigration law can be admitted under the pro- 
posed change. This would open a channel through 
which the immigration law could be more gener- 
ally disregarded. ‘ 

The ship owners in the coastwise trade ac- 
knowledge that one-half of the men employed by 
them are subject to deportation. They insist that 
if the law were enforced it would be impossible 
for them to man their vessels. 

Organized seamen show that the vessel owners 
have driven competent seamen from their ships 
because of poor working conditions and that if 
amnesty is granted the ship owners will continue 
their policy and in a few years will demand an- 
oth2r amnesty. 

Not satisfied with this special privilege, the 
ship owners ask that they, together with foreign 
vessels, be exempt from paying the expense of 
seamen placed in hospitals because of contagious 
disease. 

Under the La Follette Seamen’s Law ship own- 
ers inust pay this hospital cost, as do ship owners 
of every other maritime nation. The American 
ship cwners resisted the law and were recently 
defeated in the United States Supreme Court 
when this section of the seamen’s law was upheld. 
Now the American ship owners have inserted a 
joker in the so-called “deportation” bill which will 
relieve them of this cost. It will also relieve for- 
eign ship owners from the laws of their own na- 
tions, which compel them to pay hospital costs 
and the cost of returning afflicted seamen to their 
own country. 


This plea for themselves and for foreign ships 


sustains the organized seamen’s charge that 
American ship owners are a part of the interna- 
tional shipping trust. 

The so-called ‘deportation’ bill is one of the 
most daring demands ever made by American 
ship owners. 
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The old lady from the country and her small 
son were driving to town when a huge automobile 
bore down upon them. The horse was badly 
frightened and began to prance, whereupon the 
old lady leaped down and waved wildly to the 
chauffeur, screaming at the top of her voice. 

The chauffeur stopped the car and offered to 
help get the horse past. 

“That's all right,” said the boy, who remained 
composedly in the carriage, “I can manage the 
horse. You just lead Mother past.” 


DENTIST 
1006 Phelan Bldg. 
DOUGLAS 4222 


My new budget plan allows you to pay for the best 
as your income permits. 


San Francisco 


DR. MERTON M. HALL 
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Phone Douglas 2412 


25 Years’ Experience 
Oculists’ Prescriptions Filled 


GEO. P. MARTIN 


OPTOMETRIST AND OPTICIAN 
Office with G. E. Biddell & Co., Kodaks, Etc. 


712 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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WHITTHORNE 
& SWAN 


Can and Do 
Undersell 


on good, clean, 


staple merchandise 


MISSION STREET, 


Formerly Davis’ 


NEAR 22ND 


Department Store 
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GLASS/V\OBILE 


You Need 


The Most Economical, Practical and Durable 
Glass Curtains for 


Your Open Car 


Send for Descriptive Booklet 


NOW 
A. E. Miller Sales Co. 


1540 MARKET STREET Phone Hemlock 2780 
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“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 
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MISSION STRZET ~ 


at Twenty-second 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 


HOME OF HAND TAILORED UNION MADE CLOTHES 


$35.00 


“WHATS 


Exceptional Values in Guaranteed All Wool Suits 
Complete line of Union Made Furnishings te 
TS NEW WE SHOW 


MISSION ST REBT J O H N S O N’ S 


$35.00 


Next to 
New Mission Theatre 


Friday, February 5, 1926 
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THE COST OF DELUSION. 
By W. J. Ghent, in The Independent. 
Insurgents of all sort agree that social and 
political reaction has governed the United States 
these last five years. 


What actually followed the armistice no one 
could have predicted. Within a year the whole 
fabric of social control that had been built up 
during the war, with much-also that had been 
developed during the previous two decades, had 
been scrapped. What most of the people had 
come to look upon as a material basis for their 
hopes of a new order had disappeared. “Capital- 
ism”’ was again in the saddle. A sweeping and 
searching drive against so-called radicalism was 
under way, and week by week it came to include 
new objectives. It aimed, not merely at out- 
right revolution, but at free speech, free assem- 
blage, and a free press, trade unionism, the col- 
lective bargain, the initiative, the referendum, and 
the recall. There were deportations of aliens; 
raids upon meeting places and newspaper of- 
fices; there was mob violence inspired from the 
“higher-ups” of society; there was a _ general 
frenzy of repression. 

The mass of the people, at first a bit stunned 
and perplexed by the sudden turn of affairs, in- 
creasingly gave support to the prevailing move- 
ment. However much the people had distrusted 
“monopoly,” or “the money power,” or “capital- 
ism,” they were now finding something that they 
distrusted far more. Everywhere they gave evi- 
dences of a realization that while the present day 
was anything but ideal, the sort of “new day” 
so violently acclaimed by the extremists was the 
one thing that they would not accept under any 
circumstances. Though the campaign of re- 
pression overreached itself, and though its more 
extravagant manifestations gradually ceased, the 
spirit which animated it still lives and would 
again, under like conditions, express itself as it 
did then. 

It becomes clearer as time runs that the one 
cause of this unparalled reaction was the out- 
burst of infatuation for the Bolshevist regime—an 
infatuation that during the twelve months fol- 
lowing the armistice reached the proportions of 
an epidemic. It was this which enabled the re- 
actionary elements to arouse the apprehensions of 
the sober-minded, to identify reform with revo- 
lution, to win power for themselves as the de- 
fenders of society, and in a few months to re- 
verse the whole current of social progress. 


The irresponsible fanatics, the reactionaries of 
the Left, have given over the game to the re- 
actionaries of the Right, and there for the time 
the victory remains. 


> 

The philosopher Knot said that the two things 
in the universe which impressed him most were 
“the starry heavens above and the moral man 
within.” But when we see something of the 
mechanical, and it may be spiritual, processes by 
which a moral man capable of contemplating the 
stars came to be, of how his morality and 
capacity for measuring his own greatness or 
littleness within against that of the universe is 
handed on from generation to generation, we gain 
a new sense of the majesty and meaning of it all. 
Whatever God is, wnatever these processes are 
that lie under and behind it all, we know they can 
be trusted. Man has at last met the universe face 
to face and finds that its forces are simply “high- 
born kinsmen” of his own, and that he need not 
be afraid—Albert Edward Wiggam, “The Fruit 
of the Family Tree.” 

a 

The freest government cannot long endure 
when the tendency of the law is to create a rapid 
accumulation of property in the hands of the few, 
and to render the masses poor and dependent.— 
Daniel Webster. 


HE ASKED FOR THE LABEL. 

“Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace 
And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold; 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room, he said: 

“What writest thou?’ The vision raised its head, 
And with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, ‘The names of those who love the 

Lord.’ 

‘And is mine one?’ said Abou. ‘Nay, not so,’ 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 
but cheerily still, said: ‘I pray thee then, 

Write me as one who loves his fellow men.’ 
The angel wrote and vanished. The next night, 

It came again with a great awakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God had 

blessed, 
And lo, Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest.” 

I hope the readers, after reading this poem, will 
feel as I do, that they can get more out of life 
by doing something for their “fellow men.” If 
this is done, it will demonstrate that selfishness 
has been eliminated and that we realize that we 
are our brother’s keeper. 

Some time ago I visited a certain shoe store in 
St. Louis and had no trouble in buying a pair of 
shoes bearing the union label. Later on I returned 
and wanted a similar pair and found that they had 
them, but without the label. They tried to impress 
on me that it was a union-made shoe, but they 
were not using the label. After some trouble I 
located a store wherein I could buy a pair of 
shoes bearing the label. I had a similar experi- 
ence in buying a suit of clothes, calling upon 
the largest clothing house in the city of St. Louis 
and telling them that I wanted a suit with the 
union label. After three or four clerks had 
searched through the stock they informed me that 
they were union-made, but did not have the label. 
Of course, this was not satisfactory to me and 
eventually I was able to locate a store where they 
carried in their stock clothing with the union 
label. I have also noted that in what we call the 
downtown district in St. Louis, there is no barber 
shop displaying the union label. The union label 
seems to be an outcast. It is self-evident that 
manufacturers are in a combination to relegate it 
to obscurity, and in my judgment we ought to 
insist, when we make a purchase, that the goods 
we buy bear the union label, as that is the only 
guarantee that we can find that will insure us that 
the product is union made. If the union label is 
eliminated, it is self-evident that it will weaken 
organized labor, and it is our duty to do every- 
thing that we can to strengthen the cause of labor, 
and the only safeguard is “organization.”—The 


Railroad Trainman. 
ee ee 


Education must be universal. It is well when 
the wise and the learned discuss new truths, but 
how much better to diffuse the truths already 
discussed amongst the multitude—Horace Mann, 


1867. 
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Hemlock 6870 
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b ] WASHER 
EASY HOUSEKEEPING SHOP 
1097 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


We Service Washers 


Sateen | 


Now at 1261 Market St., Nr. Hotel Whitcomb 


ED. JONES 
HARDWARE & TOOL CO. 


THE TOOL STORE 


TOOLS FOR ALL TRADES 
HARDWARE, ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Phones: Market 994, Market 995 


1261 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Near Eighth Street 


EYEGLASSES 


FINEST QUALITY ONLY 


VERY REASONABLE PRICES 


Including Complete Modern Examination 


E. DAVID DEVINCENZI 2314 Mission near 19th 
Upstairs 


-k 
w.D. Fennimore. Vy Fennimor. 
5 ‘Davis’ 

Bite an ! tie ae 
rect! 2 lways 
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vor) ie Ba See * Eyes Tested 

: : Satisfaction 

Guaranteed 


Gaya N 
2508 cick eRROET. SAN FRANCISCO 


NON Post Streetic. coc occcsscccccccwexs San Francisco 
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2106 Shattuck Avenue Berkeley 
We Give Mission Street Merchant Coupons 
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SAVE MONEY 


by making all 
your purchases in 
stores located on 


MISSION STREET 
16th to 26th and Army 
MISSION ST. MERCHANTS ASSN. 


EYEGLASSES 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


No Fancy Prices 
vee ‘s Cash 
Sas GOULD m 
Ber OPTOMETRIST Credit 
Week 2978 Mission Street Near 26th Phone Valencia 2285 


Professional Service at your Home 


if Desired 
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LABOR QUERIES. 
Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 
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Q.—Where did the bakery workers first or- 
ganize in the United States? 

A.—Charles F. Hohmann, international secre- 
tary of the bakers’ union, writes: “The first at- 
tempt to organize the bakery workers originated 
in the City of New York, where a German news- 
paper reporter by the name of George Block, after 
an exhaustive inquiry into the at that time more 
than deplorable and inhuman conditions, to which 
these slaves in the underground holes, called bake- 
shops, were subjected, became so convinced of 
the necessity of organization that he immediately 
started a personal propaganda among a few bak- 
ery workers known to him, who formed the 
nucleus of what is known today as the Bakery 
and Confectionary Workers’ International Union 
of America.” ea 

Q.—Has the purchasing power of wages gained 
in the last year? 

A.—The U. S. Department of Labor reports that 
the purchasing power of wages is higher now than 
it has ever been. This is because wages have risen 
faster than prices, the Department explains, add- 
ing that in 1921 the purchasing power of wages 
was 16 per cent higher than in the pre-war year 
of 1913. In 1922 the purchasing power dropped 
one point to 15 per cent above pre-war. In 1923 
the figure rose to 23 per cent. It went to 34 per 
cent in 1924 and 37 per cent in 1925. 


Q.—Who is John T. Foster? 

A.—President of Montreal Trades and Labor 
Council, recently re-elected by acclamation, for 
the twelfth term, an unusual record, as generally 
there is alternation of the pending officers of bi- 
lingual bodies in Canada. Mr. Foster is also a 
vice-president of the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada. 

se 
WORDS BEGINNING WITH “SN.” 

Have you any prejudice against words begin- 
ing with the syllable “sn”? Emerson had. Mrs. 
Emerson once referred to a lady of her acquaint- 
afite aS a smub>—Her husband objected, saying: 
“T do not like it. I particularly dislike all words 
beginning with ‘sn.’ Though she is a snob, you 


might call her a person who is very charitably 
’ 


‘ 


disposed toward success.’ 
Noah Webster lists a considerable number of 
words beginning with this syllable, observes the 
Utica Observer-Dispatch. Only a few of the 
words in this category are descriptive of positive 
and lovely traits and things. Our primitive an- 
cestors must have felt the way Emerson felt. 
There is, for instance, man’s first and scriptural 
enemy, the “snake.” Then there is “sneak,” which 
defines the snake in human form. Add “snoop,” 
the 


, 


the petty spy and informer, and ‘sniper,’ 
fighter from ambush, 

And, of course, ‘‘sneer,’ which is the character- 
istic expression of the “snob”; and “snicker,” a 
from of derisive laughter. Also “snatch,” which 
defines an ungenerous attitude, and “snap,” as in- 
dicative of the argumentative and belligerent 
person. 

A husband is popularly believed to “snore” 
while asleep and to “snarl” while awake. Or, 
maybe he is only a “snip” who “snivels.” 

“Sn” seems to be a hoodoo. No wonder Emer- 
son “snorted” over the word “snob,” even though 
the woman it described had “snubbed” his good 
wife. 

*S’nough to make anybody sniff—Mixer and 
Server. 


NEW TRUSTS FORMING. 


“American industry is passing through another 
period of trust making comparable to the earlier 
one of from 15 to 30 years ago,” says the bulletin 
of the department of social action, National 
Catholic Welfare Council. 

“The difference now is that the newly formed 
trusts are called mergers and holding companies. 
When the trust is a compound of various indi- 
vidual concerns, it is called a trade association, 
some of which, however, have not yet entered the 
price-fixing stage. 

The result to consumers, both in city and 
country, is that they pay the higher prices which 
monopoly power can exact. To the small busi- 
ness man the result is that they are either pushed 
out of business by competition or they hang on 
by the coat-tails of the larger companies. To 
the small investor, the result is that they more 
definitely lack control over their investment. And 
to labor there comes a still greater difficulty in 
organizing effectively because of the greater 
strength of the company or companies they work 
for. 

“The earlier age of trust making was followed 
by a period of trust breaking, which continued 
up to the war. During the war the equivalent 
of trusts was encouraged for purposes of foreign 
trade, and when we entered the war business 
understandings, associations, etc., were encour- 
aged, but at the same time a check was put upon 
rising prices by government fixing of prices. 
Since the war price fixing has been abandoned 
and yet, with rare exceptions and some ineffective 
agitation, the encouragement has been all the 
greater to form trusts under one name or an- 
other for domestic trade.” 

The churchmen hint that if private monopoly 
becomes so strong as to withstand the govern- 
ment, “government owned concerns might be in 
order,” 

= 

“Don’t you think these eggs are rather small?” 
asked Mrs. Newlywed critically of the grocery- 
man. 

“T do,” he replied, “but that’s the kind’ the 
farmer sends me. They are fresh from the country 
this morning.” 

“Yes, that’s just the trouble. These farmers 
are so anxious to get their eggs sold, they take 
them off the nest too soon.’—Capper’s Weekly. 


THE GLORY OF WAR. 
By E. Guy Talbott. 


Poets and sages of bygone days 
Sing of the glory and gain of war, 

With rulers strutting in pompous pride, 
And viewing the carnage from afar; 

While armies surge o’er blood-sodden fields, 
Soft with the gore of the fallen brave, 

Who poured out their lives that kings might reign, 
Making the battlefield one vast grave. 


The glory of war in this new age 
Of germs and machines and chemicals, 
Of propaganda, of greed and hate— . 
Is the kind of glory: that appalls 
The man who thinks of his fellowmen 
As human beings and sons of God, 
Who, like himself, have a right to live, 
And not be crushed as a mere earth clod. 


What is the glory in sticking men 
With gleaming bayonets and sharp knives? 
To see their bowels in blood gush forth— 
Is that the glory in taking lives? 
Or is it to hear men groan in pain, 
Or to smell the stench of those you slay? 
Or watch the carrion pick their bones; 
Is this the glory of war today? 


The glory of war is all a myth, 
For war is nothing but hell on earth— 
A hell of madness, of ‘hate and greed, 
A hell of destruction and black death; 
If hel: is glorious, so is war! 
If it is glorious to kill and hate, 
Then Mars and Moloch are gods indeed, 
And the Prince of Peace must abdicate, 


—?o 

This story is related by a person connected with 
the White House: 

One Sunday after the President had returned 
from church, where he had gone alone, Mrs. Cool- 
idge inquired: 

“Was the sermon good?” 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“What was it about?” 

SAS og 

“What did the minister say?” 

“TITe was against it.’—The Pathfinder. 
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SAVINGS 


Assets........ F 


Employees’ Pension Fund over 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Asséts of which have never been increased { 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 

MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


DECEMBER 31st, 1925 


Rear etal eticsierevenstecy $107,232,609.22 
Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds....... 


COMMERCIAL 


4,250,000.00 
525,000.00 


mi Neraras Haight and Belvedere Streets 
Sate ais West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 
FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 
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PEACOCK PRIDE. 

I saw a very pitiful thing in a restaurant today. 
Not far from where I was eating sat a young lady 
of manifest culture and refinement. Evidently she 
had a set of innards that demanded real grub; her 
selection was “corned beef, boiled cabbage and 
corn-bread.” I couldn’t help but admire her demo- 
cratic taste, but the pitiful fact about her was her 
extreme attempt at being dainty and conforming 
to the rules of table etiquette. Though she had the 
appetite of a farm-hand, she ate with the delicacy 
and finesse of a canary bird. If I had known her 
I would have gone over to where she sat and 
shown her exactly how to eat. The supreme 
pathos of the occasion came when she tackled a 
hunk of corned beef. Though she was equipped 
with a knife and fork, she could not scandalize 
She had 
an awful struggle trying to mash off bits of the 
corned beef with the edge of her fork. She pre- 
ferred to do this rather than disgrace herself by 
showing the folks about her that she knew the 
use of a knife at the table. 

This peacock-pride and tutti-frutti vanity has 
always been disgusting to me. People attempting 
to be what they are not, or showing an insane fear 
that some other prude might adversely sit in judg- 
ment on their culture. 

The proper way for a man to eat corned beef 
and cabbage, if he is at home (and if his wife 
will let him) is to pull off his coat, lay his galluses 
off his shoulders.and let them pendulate down by 
the side of the chair, then knife in the right hand 
and fork in the left hand attack the enemy for 
all it is worth. After the dish has been conquered 
it should be topped off with a liberal portion of 
home-churned buttermilk—about a quart, I should 
say. 

God deliver me from these strutting peacocks 
who are everlastingly afraid that their status in the 
social realm is liable to suffer through the com- 
mission of some trivial faux pas.—The Pitchfork, 
Dallas, Texas. 


herself by too freely using the knife. 


oe 
ALLEGED “CHANGES” IN CLIMATE. 


A “cold wave” has nearly all western Europe 
in its grip. First came a series of rains that put 
every river over its banks and flooded large areas, 
and then frost which has covered pools with ice 
clear down to southern France. 

Probably everyone in the region affected is say- 
ing that “climate is changing,’ and doubtless 
many are trying to explain that the trouble is due 
to the war. 

Climate does change, geology proves that. In 
extremely rare instances, it may change suddenly. 
There is some evidence that a good many cen- 
turizs ago, there was a pretty sudden drop in the 
temperature of what is now Sweden, Norway and 
Finland, and it may be that this sudden chill 
is what sent the northern barbarians rushing down 
on the Roman Empire. 

But for the most part, what seem sudden cli- 
matic changes are merely variations which go in 
such long cycles that folks forget about the last 
one before the next one comes. 

For instance, they are having rain on the west 
coast of South America now, in a region where 
for thirty years there has not been so much as a 
shower. The houses are built for a rainless climate 
—and the inhabitants are fairly drowned out. 
Vegetation is springing up on the desert, railroad 
tracks are washed out, great damage is done to 
the nitrate beds which are such a bone of conten- 
tion between Chile and Peru. 

But—this kind of disturbance happens pretty 
regularly every 52 or 53 years. It is a sort of 
half-century season, not a permanent change. 

—&> 

Better wages and shorter hours bring cultural 
advantages to greater numbers. When the public 
learns that the union label stands for a higher 
state of civilization, the struggle will be won. 


N. A. M. AND JESSE JAMES. 

Jesse James had to keep a horse and buy car- 
tridges. It cost him something to get by. And he 
took chances, too, 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
merely uses pretty words. It spreads the hokum. 

In its national convention this organization of 
ancient ideas has just piously declared: 

“The highest function in American industry is 
not to make profit but to bring betterment of 
conditions to the worker as well as the owner and 
to make its product available to the public at a 
cost as low as possible.” 

All please sing the Doxology, and we shall read 
then the N. A. M. declaration of industry’s duty 
to employees: 

“To protect the health and safety of the worker, 
to give him incentive for advancement along lines 
suited to his ability and to take the initiative in 
employee relations upon a basis of mutual inter- 
est through fair dealing and frankness regarding 
the facts and conditions of their common enter- 
prise.” 

Mates, this is great stuff. 
angels sing!” 


“Hark, the herald 


Whereupon the National Association of Manu- 
facturers adopted a declaration in favor of the mis- 
called open shop, denounced strikes, boycotts, the 
child labor amendments and the present immi- 
gration restrictions—and asked for lower taxes. 


The highest function of industry is not to make 
protits, say these manufacturers. Well, with them 
it is, and they would be much more honest if they 
admitted it. The New York Times chides them 
and says “it reads just a little bit too noble.” 


These employers set forth their duty to protect 
the health and safety of the worker and to “take 
the initiative’ in employee relations, which means 
that they don’t want any unions butting in to pro- 
tect the workers. These bosses want to do all the 
protecting themselves, just as the barons did four 
hundred years ago, just as Post and Parry did, 
and just as Divine Right Baer did. 

John D. Rockefeller, with his celebrated ‘“Colo- 
rado plan,” and E. H. Gary, with his union-hating 
“benevolence,” will be glad to read the pieties of 
the National Association of Manufacturers. Mr. 
John E. Edgerton, re-elected president, can look 
across the table at Mr, Gary and wink one eye 
largely and sagaciously. 

Who has not seen a small boy induce his com- 
panion to look the other way, the while scooping 
up the marbles preparatory to a dash to safety? 
That’s the N. A. M. idea. In the World War the 
idea was developed differently. Strange stripes 
and figures were painted on ships so that their 
real outlines could not be distinguished. That’s 
the idea of these pious N. A. M. declarations. 

Hokum is cheap, and it cost Jesse James money 
to keep a horse. But the game Mr. Edgerton’s 
Bible class is playing is almost as worn out as 
the game that Jesse played. It doesn’t get the 
results it used to get. 
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Now he is dead. His body lays moulding be- 
neath the sod. And I killed him—slit his throat— 
how the blood spurted out—the look in his eyes. 

Listen, stranger, I’ll tell you about it. He was 
my best friend, my room-mate, generous to a de- 
gree. I wore his shirts, his ties, his tux, every- 
thing that was his was mine for the asking. Then 
one night he came home late, his eyes were shin- 
ing, with forbidden lights. He told me of a party 
he’d been on. He met a chorus girl and she had 
invited him to a warm little party in a hot little 
apartment. After the rest of the crowd had gone 
home she had snuggled up to him, he said, and 
had turned off the lights. It seems that she could 
see better in the dark. 

“And Jack,” he said, “do you know I think I 
could have kissed her.” 

And so I killed him.—Ski-U-Mah. 


The girl about to travel alone was warned not 
to talk to strange men. At the station, the con- 
ductor asked: “Where are you going?” 

“To Detroit,” she answered, so he put her on 
the Detroit train. 


As the train pulled out she looked and _ said: 
“Ha, ha, I fooled him that time. 
Chicago.” 


I’m going to 
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SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 


UNION-MADE CLOTHING 
Cor. Agents 
CARHARTT OVERALLS 


Sixth & Market. 
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DR. M. KUNSTLER 

German Doctor 
Specialist for skin and blood diseases, kidney, bladder, and 

all chronic ailments. 

MEN AND WOMEN 
Long experience gained through 20 years of hospital and 
private practice. Consultation Free. 

966 Market Street, near Sixth 
Room I, 2nd Floor. Office hours: 10 A. M. to 8 P. M. 
Office Tel. Franklin 814 Res. Tel. Prospect 620 
as 4 
9 
O. H. MCCONOUGHEY 
ATTORNEY 
Advice Free 
All Courts—all cases; 20 years experience in Five 
State and U. S. Courts. Service and Fee Satis- 
factory. Domestic and C. L. Corporations. 
ROOM 205, DELGER BUILDING 


Market and Sixth Streets Phone Park 1612 4 
Peewee eme——- Dentistry Made Pleasant 
PLEASING and PERMANENT 


DENTISTRY 
AT PRICES YOU CAN AFFORD 


DR. GEO. S. BARRETT 


721 MARKET STREET 
Near Third Street. Hours: 8:30 a. m. to 
Phone Douglas 8790 8 p. m.; Sun., 9-12 


Dentistry Made Pleasant ------—..4 
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EDLICK-NEWMAN()| 
COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS | 

Southeast Corner-17 th-and Mission Sts. | 
Flersaies strmistetaM an a patos 


COMPLETE HOME 
FURNISHERS 


ON CREDIT 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


OCCIDENTAL 
STOVES AND RANGES 


DEMAND THE 
UNION LABEL 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


NEW 
MISSION MARKET 


Mission at 22nd 
DEPENDABLE 
MERCHANTS 


SELLING 


DEPENDABLE MERCHANDISE 
FOR LESS 
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Two British freighters were in trouble in a 
howling winter’s gale. Two liners, one Ameri- 
can and one German, went to their rescue. The 
storm was so violent that the heroism of the res- 
cuers was only partially successful. But how the 
story of their struggle lifts up the human spirit! 
Only a few years ago, British and American sea- 
men, perhaps some of them these very men, were 
at war against the Germans. Now Germans and 
Americans go to the rescue of their British com- 
rades in one great struggle against nature’s fury. 
Men capable of such fellowship in heroism are too 
good ever to be sacrificed on the altar of national 
greed and hate. 
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The so-called National Woman's Party was un- 
masked last week as an auxiliary of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, an organization 
which for a quarter of a century has endeavored 
Demanding the 
repeal of all laws designed to protect working 
women, the agents of the Woman’s Party staged a 
near-riot in the Women’s Industrial Conference, 
held under the auspices of the U. S. Department 
of Labor. Their “rough-house” tactics proved a 
flat failure, the overwhelming majority of the dele- 
gates sustaining the policies advocated by Miss 
Mary Anderson, chief of the Women’s Bureau of 
the department and indorsed by the American 
Federation of Labor and by practically every 
woman’s organization, in and out of the 
movement. 


to destroy labor organizations. 


labor 
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After the great disaster in San Francisco in 1906 
we saw an old shack made out of scraps of sheet- 
iron with a sign painted on the side of it which 
said: “Home, Sweet Home, Was Never Like 
This,’ and a few days ago, during the course of a 
conversation with a young man who spent nearly 
two years in France in the American Expedition- 
ary Forces, we mentioned the humorous occasion 
spoken of above, when he said: “Well, do you 
know that pretty well expresses the way I felt 
when I came back to this country and found that 
the drys had put prohibition over on us while we 
were away fighting their battles for them on the 
bloody fields of Europe.” That is the way a great 


majority of those who were in the army when 
the Eighteenth Amendment was put through feel 
about it, and it is, therefore, not at all surprising 
that they have no respect for such legislation. 
They believe they were trimmed without being 
given a chance to defend themselves. 


The Basis of Tolerance 


Each month we receive a little publication from Antioch College, and each 
issue is full of helpful philosophy. ‘The last issue deals with the subject set forth 
in the above heading in the following fashion, and we pass it on to you: 

“There is a continual conflict between that orderly regimentation of society 
by which it is able to exist, and that freedom for personal choice which gives 


individual life its value. A prominent champion of civil liberties is credited with 


saying ‘. . . the advocacy of murder, unaccompanied by an act, is within the 


limit of free speech. There should be no prosecution for the mere expression 
of opinion on matters of public concern, however radical, however violent.’ 
“This attitude will not be sustained in any orderly society. motional speech 
or writing may be more definitely the cause of social harm than an overt act. 
There is no innate difference between various expressions of human purpose 
which makes speaking and writing of another order from overt violence, or gives 
it immunity from responsibility. 


social control. 


Human conduct is one, and is all subject to 


“Though our national constitution provides that freedom of speech and 
of the press shall not be abridged, a demand for literal and unqualified interpre- 
tation of that provision would destroy tolerance, rather than conserve it. Tolerance 
is not secured by a code, but by a spirit. A code of rights can act only as a 
governor does on an engine, to smooth out violent oscillations, and to blend them 
into steady motion. Rightness must always accord with reasonableness, and 
reasonableness varies with specific cases. 3 

“In every useful formula for measuring the velocity of water in channels there 
is a “factor of roughness,” an adaptation of the formula to account for the char- 
acter of the particular stream bed. ‘This ‘factor of roughness’ is not determined 
by theoretical principles, but by Judgment, based upon experience. Any such 
formula is worthless in practice until the factors of judgment and experience are 
applied. 


factors of judgment and experience. 


So it is with tolerance. No formula of freedom is good without the 


“Where then is our safety, with human judgment so fallible? ‘There is no 
safety, except in the temper of the people. Man’s search for a code that can be 
applied without wisdom, judgment and experience, must ever be in vain. 

“All human values are relative. When a great need arises, the lesser is neg- 
lected. When a crisis impends, the distant good is eclipsed. In fire, flood, or 
war, the tolerance of normal life often disappears in the arbitrary control of the 
No other condition 


emergency. ‘There was intolerance during the World War. 


was possible. When a people believes it is fighting for its life, a united front is 
the first demand. When disaffection at home may mean disaster, lovers of 
personal liberty get short shrift. Many a ruler, aware of this, has sought foreign 
war to consolidate his power at home. 

“War-time methods often strike root and become permanent habits in suc- 
ceeding years of peace. ‘Those who love tolerance must prepare for it by estab- 
lishing the orderly processes of law, both within and between nations. To save 
tolerance we must abolish war, and in time of peace we must respect the necessary 
processes of material production and distribution by means of which emergencies 
are reduced or eliminated. 

“Tolerance must guard its life. Those who come to it for protection must 
come with clean hands and honest purpose. There must be no dagger hidden 
under the cloak. Intolerance, when it is without power, whines for protection 
at the hands of tolerance, intent on seizing power and thrusting out tolerance 
and moderation. Those who demand the right of free speech, with the specific 


purpose of gaining power to destroy free speech, deserve little consideration.” 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 
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It is always dangerous to indulge in prophecy, 
but we hazard the guess that within the next ten 
years wage workers will be driving to their work 
in family airplanes, and the industry will be devel- 
oping on a scale not far behind that of the auto- 
mobile industry at the present time. Here, then, 
is a field that the metal trade mechanics ought to 
be organizing now and preparing to exercise an 
influence upon its development in order that 
decent wages and working conditions may be 
maintained in it. If the unions grow up with the 
industry and endeavor to keep step with it, the 
work of organizing it and keeping it organized 
will not be nearly so hard as they have’ found it 
in other lines of industry that were allowed to 
develop without much attention being paid to 
organizing them. Here is an instance wherein 
“a stitch in time will save more than nine.” 


Members of Congress are not supposed to draw 
pay for the days while Congress is in session that 
they do not attend its meetings, as will be seen by 
a clause from the revised statutes, which reads 
as follows: “The secretary of the Senate and ser- 
geant-at-arms of the House, respectively, shall 
deduct from the monthly payments of each mem- 
ber or delegate the amount of his salary for each 
day that he has been absent from the Senate or 
House, respectively, unless such a member or 
delegate assigns as the reason for such absence 
the sickness of himself or some member of his 
family.” It should be remembered, however, that 
the Senate selects its own secretary and the 
House its own sergeant-at-arms, and therefore a 
rigid enforcement of the statute is not to be ex- 
pected. Then, too, if a Congressman has a pain 
in his big toe, and he desires to go out on a po- 
litical campaign for a month or two, he can very 
easily assign his absence to “sickness of himself 
or some member of his family, near or remote.” 
which most likely will satisfy the sergeant-at- 
arms and get him the necessary approval to draw 
full pay. There is more than one way to skin a cat. 


We need not worry much about what opinions 
a man holds so long as he does not attempt to 
force us to abide by his faith and be governed in 
our actions by his code of morals. He may be- 
lieve the earth is flat without the slightest harm 
to us provided he does not force us to base our 
calculations upon that premise. He may hold that 
laughing is a sin and never smile himself without 
any protest from those of us who want to be 
happy so long as he does not try to compel us to 
be governed by his peculiar code, but we are liv- 
ing in an age in this country where the fanatic is 
not satisfied with guiding his own activities in har- 
mony with his crazy notions, but he insists on put- 
ting upon the statute books laws that compel the 
government to interfere with the rights of others 
in their daily lives, and whines like a baby be- 
cause the mass of the people have no respect for 
such laws and refuse to abide by them. There 
can be no hope that laws that are put on the 
books without the sanction of a great majority of 
the people in a country like ours will ever be en- 
forced, because when such a law is without such 
approval it must, in the very nature of things, be 
an unreasonable law, else it would find support 
from almost everybody. We have just about 
reached a period in our development where a stop 
must be put to all attempts of the fanatical few 
to force their ideas and practices upon the many. 
There has been altogether too much of that sort 
of thing in the past. 


Nine 
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WIT AT RANDOM THE CHERRY TREE 
; A Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 
truth about many things, sometimes pro- 
anel FeTumeet pays ls x a as tat- i 5 y 
: ee Girl—“Did I show you where I was ta foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
ooed?” 
ae recklessly. 
The Boy—‘‘No; show me.” m 
The Girl—‘All right; we'll drive around that | ® e 
way when we go home.” There’s a great, bib motion picture going the 
Te rounds called “The Big Parade” and it’s the 
“When does the half-past five train leave? biggest, finest motion picture since “Abraham 
asked the city man of a country railway porter. Lincoln.” There have been those who thought 


“Tive-thirty,” was the reply. 

“Well,” continued the querist, “the church 
clock is twenty-seven minutes past, the postoffice 
clock is twenty-five minutes past, your clock is 
thirty-two minutes past—now which clock am I 
to go by?” 

“Yer can go by any clock you like,’ responded 
the porter, “but yer can’t go by the train, for it’s 
gone.” = 

A lady leaving home for the day locked every- 
thing up carefully, and for the grocer’s benefit 
left a card on the back door. 

“All out. Don’t leave anything,” it read. 

On her return she found her house ransacked 
and all her choicest possessions gone. To the card 
on the door was added: “Thanks. We haven’t 
left much.” 


“Dad, how many make a million?” 
“Very few, my boy, very few!’”—Western Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


Pert Young Thing—‘Don’t you 
shou!d be more clubs for women?” 

Grumpy Old Thing—‘Oh, no! I should be in- 
clined to try kindness first.’—London Opinion. 


think there 


The young husband had arrived home to find 
his wife in tears. 

“Whatever’s the matter, darling?” he inquired. 

“Oh, dearest,” she sobbed, “I’ve worked hard 
all the afternoon making custards, because you 
are so fond of them, and—they’ve turned out to 
be sponge cakes!’”—Christian Guardian, 


The village was held fast in the grip of a 
revival. The preacher had been extolling the 
beauties of heaven and painting in lurid lines the 
terrors of souls in torment. 

“Now,” he thundered, “all you who would take 
the heavenly journey stand up.” 

The congregation rose as one—at least so it 
seemed. But the preacher from the eminence of 
the pulpit espied one who remained seated. Feel- 
ing that much was amiss, he descended and spoke 
to the wretched man: 

“My poor friend, would you not like to go to 
heaven, too?” 

“Oh, I'd like to go well enough,’ the man re- 
plied, ‘but I ain’t goin’ with any excursion. 


A few weeks ago a street car company in a 
small Southern town was forced to place an anti- 
quated car in service temporarily. As the car pro- 
ceeded through the fashionable part of town, a 
smart young man jumped upon the step of the car 
and hailed the conductor: 

“Hello, Noah, is the ark all full?” 

“Yes, they are all in but the jackass, come on 


” 


in,” replied the conductor.—Forbes Magazine. 


The bride was telling her friends that Uncle 
George had promised to furnish her kitchen with 
all necessary equipment—a surprise, because Uncle 
George was notoriously “close.” Just as she had 
finished dilating on his unexpected generosity, a 
small box arrived. Upon opening it she found a 
can-opener, to which was attached a card reading: 
“Tam sure this will be all the equipment you will 
find necessary in your kitchen. Uncle George.”— 
The Raptist. 


and who have said that 
books and plays about the war were not wanted. 
Here comes a war picture that is of the very stuff 
of the war—cooties, mud, brutality, 
teeth-gritted sacrifice—just the 
war as it was—and it’s proving by the crowds that 
go and go again that real war pictures, just like 
anything else that’s real, are wanted. The reality 
of the war in this picture is utterly and superbly 
maenificent. 


War pictures would “flop” 


coarseness, 


loyalty, courage, 


A love story finer and more whole- 
some than most movie loves runs through it and 
intrudes just enough to cut away the stark horror 
of slaughter at the point where an evening’s en- 
tertainment would otherwise very likely become 
something else. For after all, people don’t go 
to a theatre to see the unembellished disem- 
boweiments of the front line. It is enough to see 
the hayonets start toward the enemy’s midsec- 
tion without seeing the consequences. 


One of the striking things, if not the most 
striking thing of all, is that the conduct of the 
audiences that witness this great picture does not 
in any degree indicate that we are getting ashamed 
of the war, that we would not fight the same war 
over again for the same cause if we had to, or 
that we as a people are going, body, soul and 
breakfast over to the lily white camp of the 
pacifists. No; that from 
watching the audiences as they watch the picture 
is that we're about the same kind of people we 


the conviction comes 


were before the war, neither militarists nor paci- 
fists, and that however much it may seem to be 
buried under the skin of the 
that can be touched and that 
when touched will go the limit for that idealism. 


otherwise there is 
race an idealism 
This isn’t a review of the picture. This column 
But “The Big 
It brings back 
to live an action that has passed, it revives a dream 


is not a picture review column. 
Parade” is more than a picture. 
that was, it fires emotions that haven't been quite 
so deeply touched for many months, it runs true 
to what men do in life. There’s a splendid hero 
in the picture, but better than that, there are other 
characters just as and much more re- 
vealiag of the innate humanness of human beings. 
Watch Slim, the 
worker—watch 


heroic 


langy, tobacco-chewing iron 
and the bar-tender buddy. 


Such acting as theirs comes not from books, not 


him 


from practice in the histrionic art—it comes from 
being born with certain kinds of faces and bodies 
and with certain kinds of funny, kinky wheels in- 
side the heads of them. 


The average person acquainted with the inner 
workings of the industrial life of our nation has 
no conception of the scope or extent of the spy 
system as it prevails at the present time. It is 
said by fairly reliable authority that there are 
more than one thousand private detective agencies 
in the United States. The ramifications of these 
organizations are unlimited. Our own organiza- 
tions are suffering from the contemptible workings 
of these human reptiles. Of course, only the weak, 
dishonorable and corrupt members are induced 
by these detective agencies to take up this 
nefarious calling and become spies upon their fel- 
low workmen. 


Of all the occupations in which men may en- 
gage, none is so low and degrading to humanity 
as is the work of the labor informer. 
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LITTLE ESSAYS ON LITTLE THINGS 
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Written for The Labor Clarion When the 
Spirit Moves H. M. C. 
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THE WORLD COURT. 


American elections does not 


It the 


result in the elevation of the 


system of 


“best brains in the 


country” to high political office, then it must fol- 


low that the system borders on failure. On the 
other hand, if popular elections really do elevate 
the “best brains,” then it must be conceded the 
United States Senate contains the highest type of 
American citizenship. I think the Senators will 


strenuously deny the failure of the 


as strenuously 


system and 


affirm the other horn of the di- 


lemiza, 


What must we think, then, of the implications 
and direct charges in the article on the World 
Court in last week's Clarion, wherein it is pointed 


out that 
men 


little handful of 
provoking 
United States 


article 


seventeen Senators—‘‘a 


whose interests are in war” — 


opposed entrance of the into the 
World Court? The 


“money spent’ by 


asserts there was 
makers and 


best 


ammunition 
that “the 


gun 


manufacturers—and brains in the 


country were employed to prepare the arguments 
against the World Court.” 

It requires a vivid imagination, but it is con- 
ceivable that ammunition makers and gun manu- 
facturers might be interested in provoking war, 
and that they might even spend money to pre- 
vent passage of a law that would absolutely 
abolish war. Ii so, they would logically spend 
their money where it would do the most good. To 


go in or 


World Court 


Senators 


stay out of the was in the 


hands of the Senators. Even mist eat 


horn of the di- 
government by the people and 


Going back, now, to the first 


lenima—to popular 


elections—you may draw your own conclusion. 


The Clarion article confidently asserts the 
World Court “will most certainly help to prevent 
wars.’ [| wish in my heart of hearts I could 
hold that happy conviction. The record of prom- 
ise and performance in so many great reforms is 
against the conclusion. The reforming institu- 
tion so often proves a boomerang. The people 
demand a reduction of ferry rates, and the com- 
mission increases the rates; justifiably perhaps. 
That's not the point. The point is that the people 


what wanted, 


should not have 


did rot get they Perhaps they 


wanted a decrease in rates. Per- 


should not 
The \\ orld 


vent 


haps they want war’s abolition. 


Court ostensibly is designed to pre- 
war—just like the 
to prevent 


Maybe the 


comission was designed 


extortion by soulless corporations. 


corporations were not extortionate. 


Maybe war sometimes ought to be encouraged. 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast. Yes, 
this time it will work; this time disappointment 
will not be our portion; the World Court will 
prevent war! Our entrance is the greatest for- 
ward step in this generation. So reason the 
forward-lookers. 

Tne old fogies lack confidence. They profess 
to 3ee only one more giant piece of government 


that 
ing numbers of 


machinery ever-increas- 
inability 


their 


will supply jobs to 


men and whose 


thing 


women 
useful 
talk. 


to do any is equaled only by 
ability to 


I hold steadfastly to the old-fogy viewpoint. I 
have seen disappointment in every instance where 
government has 


in their 


regulate 
rates: - J 
effort of 


sought to corporations 


service and have seen disap- 


pointment in every government to im- 


prove the morals of the people by 
flourish 


results are 


legislation. 


With a fine 


launched, 


each new scheme is 


great promised; but when 


(Eos 
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the business of regulation or improvement gets 
the net result is just a fancy-priced 
and lot of supernumeraries fatten- 
ing cn the governmental payroll. 

So I fear the World Court will be en- 


gaged on momentous questions that never would 


under way, 


commission 


soon 


have 


arisen if there had been no court, and the 
problems coming before it will require the em- 
ployment of sub-courts, committees, clerks. and 


departments and bureaus, tribunals, boards, 


benches, drum-heads and star-chambers, with a 
vast army of conservators of the peace, adjudi- 
cators, arbitrators, umpires and Hon. Lord 


Chaucellors and Worshipful 


jobs for our 


Cyclopses. A fine 


lot of talkative, uplifting men and 


women. 
Wars 


talked too much. 


have been known to start because some- 


body 
seventeen 


Among the Senators was 


Johnson in his 


opposing 


Hiram Johnson of California. 


time lias been a progressive of the progressives. 


To him, perhaps more than to anybody else, does 


California owe its present system of commissions 
and regulators. It 


that he is 


and bureaus would seem, 


inconsistent in 
this progressive 


therefore, remarkably 


his irreconcilable opposition to 
step. 

erhaps he has seen the futility of progressive 
thought and Out of his 
vation of the achieve longed-for 
promised relief from iniquities which are 
imaginary; out of his 


' 
L 
| action. obser- 


failure to 


political 
and 
largely 
observation of vastly in- 
creased cost of government with no correspond- 
ing benefits to anybody except the strengthening 
of political machinery which puts men into office 
and them there, justly 
that functions of 

results in 


keeps perhaps he has 


concluded broadening of the 
government nothing but a 


human 


shifting of 
conduct from the field 
field of law. We Americans 
place much stress upon legality and lawfulness of 
our conduct; We 


wartare; 


responsibility for 
of morals to the 


we seldom mention its morality. 


even prate about the laws of civilized 


we sanctify and enshrine in our hearts our great- 


est killer. Yes, yes, they are our national heroes 


—but we don’t want any more of them. 


It was in the weak piping time of 


that Richard 
May we not 


peace, the 


fair well-spoken days, determined 


to prove a villain. join in Rich- 


‘ 


mond's time to come with 


with smiling plenty and fair, 


prayer to “enrich the 
smooth-faced peace, 
prosperous days!” 
Let us hope 


and | 


that time will prove the Senator 
mistaken—that the World Court will 
reduce men’s passions and greed. But what shall 
we substitute as a goad to progress! Or 


WEES 


is the 
battle of life to be reduced to a pink tea? 


— 
FORCED RAIL UNITY. 


Senator Cummins favors legislation that will 
force railroads to merge into a few systems. Un- 
der the transportation act the roads may unite, 
but such action is not mandatory. Some com- 


bines have been effected, but the roads object to 


taking over non-paying properties. 


Senator Cummins said that the roads as a whole 


cannot be operated by private ownership under 


present without consolidation. 3etween 


65,000 and 70,000 miles of 


rates 
roads will have to be 


discontinued,” he said, “unless consolidation is 


effected or—the only other alternative—the roads 


will be taken over by the government and oper- 


ated regardless of cost or loss to the treasury.” 


Chair- 


Com- 


Testifying before a Senate committee, 


man Eastman of the Interstate Commerce 


mission opposed the Cummins’ plan. 


“Economy and efficiency of operation are much 


more than a matter of size. There are small rail- 


road companies which are as economically and 


efficiently operated as any of the great systems.” 
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FELLOW UNIONISTS 


Down Asiatic Competition! 
Patronize White Laundries Only! 
ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY LEAGUE 


=. 


LIBERTY s BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 


You are welcome here 
any time between 
nine in the morning 
and twelve midnight. 
“Use Our Night Service’’ 


Head Office Branch 
Market at Mason Mission at 23rd 


Mission at I6t% 
“Phone: Hemlock 3300 


ACHMAN BROS 


8 BUILDINGS—30 FLOORS 


GOOD FURNITURE 
LOWEST PRICES 
LIBERAL TERMS 


FREE RENTAL BUREAU—FREE DELIVERY 
STOVES SET UP—FLOOR COVERINGS LAID 


WHERE YOUR $ BUYS MORE 


‘fase H 


ISALE S STOR 


2415 MISSION—Near 20th 


Lowest prices and biggest values in 
Dry Goods, Furnishings, Groceries, 
Shoes and Tobacco 


Every sale backed by our 


IRON CLAD MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 


SUTTER AND PIERCE STREETS - 


Family Dance Pavilion 


SELECT SOCIAL 


DANCE 


EVERY NIGHT 


LADIES 25c GENTS 50c 
(EXCEPT SATURDAY, SUNDAY AND HOLIDAYS) 
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The fight of the International Typographical 
Union against the unfair Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany, publishers of Collier’s, The American Maga- 
zine, Woman’s Home Companion, Farm and Fire- 
side, and Mentor, continues unabated. This fight 
was precipitated by the Crowell Company, who 
refused to meet with committees of the union 
looking to a peaceful settlement of the wage scale 
by conciliation and arbitration. Further, this com- 
pany, without notifying its employees that their 
services were no longer needed, imported strike 
breakers and placed them at work half an hour 
earlier than the regular starting time of the old 
force. In communications to the mayor of Spring- 
field, Ohio, the Crowell people stated they were 
definitely committed to the open-shop policy and 
would not treat with labor organizations. In view 
of all these facts there was nothing left for the 
I. T. U. to do but fight. The Typographical 
Union has been and is now carrying on a cam- 
paign of education, and we call upon every mem- 
ber of the printing trades and the labor movement 
in general to assist us in our fight against this 
unfair attitude. This can best be done by refrain- 
ing from buying or subscribing for any of the 
above-named publications. Will you help? 

While the label committee of No. 21 has not as 
yet counted the pieces of non-labeled printed mat- 
ter returned to headquarters during the month of 
January, yet it appears that the greatest amount 
yet returned will be before the committee at its 
next meeting. The chairman of the committee has 
received a goodly number of letters from custom- 
ers of printing promising to see that the label 
will appear hereafter, and a close watch of 
printed matter convinces us that firms who did 
not write us letters are, nevertheless, having the 
label appear on their printed matter. In this 
connection it might be well to state that Chicago 
union distributes $75 monthly among members of 
the union as a reward for return of non-labeled 
matter, and up to December 26th No. 16 had re- 
turned 127,777 pieces of printing to customers, 
and individual members of the union had written 
13,886 letters to people whom they patronize re- 
questing that they use the label. Will you help 
yourself by helping the label committee? If each 
member of No. 21 would but gather one piece of 
matter per week and return it to headquarters, 
we would have 5600 pieces of returnable matter. 
If that were done, it would be but a short time 
until the price-cutting non-union shop would dis- 
appear from the region of the Golden Gate and 
every member of No. 21 and many more would 
be employed at a reasonable wage. Will you do 
your part? 

Jesse I. Cortes, apprentice in the Morris & 
Sheridan chapel, called at headquarters this week 
to inform us that he was the father of a bouncing 
eight-pound boy, born February 2, 1926. He re- 
ports Mrs. Cortes and the baby as doing nicely. 
Thanks for the cigar, Jesse, and good luck. 

Tom Black of the Examiner chapel celebrated 
his sixtieth birthday one day last week and, inci- 
dentally, took a ten-day vacation in honor of the 
event. Tom says the raise in the pension age re- 
quirement does not interest him as he intends to 
live another 60 years. 


Ross Heller, foreman of the Bulletin, has been 
confined to his home for several days, due to a 
severe attack of influenza. Charles White is the 
acting foreman in Mr. Heller’s absence. 

Philip Johnson, I. T. U. representative, who is 
spending most of his time assisting local unions 
in negotiating and arbitrating wage scales, re- 
turned last week from Denver, Colo., where he 
prepared and presented an arbitration case for the 
Denver local. At the time Mr. Johnson left, the 


board of arbitration had not handed down its 
award. 


San Francisco Progressive Club will meet Sun- 
day, February 7th, at 2 p.m., at the Labor Tem- 
ple, 16th and Capp streets. Officers of the club 
will be elected at this meeting. All members of 
No. 21 are cordially invited to attend. 

Upon investigation by the officers of No. 21 it 
was tound necessary to turn the estate of the late 
Charles E. Powers over to the public adminis- 
trator’s office for settlement. The estate of Ches- 
ter I. Lynch is also in the hands of the public 
administrator. 

The Leader, at 122 Ninth street, has recently 
installed a model 14 linotype, in order to better 
handle its growing business. 

Chronicle Chapel Notes—By H. J. Benz. 

Although greatly weakened from the loss of 
much blood, and looking like the last hope, C. C. 
“Red” King reported for work the first of the 
week after recovering from a serious predicament. 
“Red” sneezed so hard a couple of weeks ago that 
a blood vessel broke in his nose, and the ensuing 
hemorrhage that occurred took on a harrowing 
aspect before it was checked. 

Frank Hutchison visited the plant last Monday 
to let the boys know he was slowly recovering, 
although not in condition to stand the grind for 
a week or ten days. It developed that Frank, in 
addition to an attack of rheumatism, was suffering 
from a dislocated hip, apparently received while 
trying to keep his feet in navigating the Bay. 

C. C. Tyree comes into prominence again, all 
on account of working so hard a week ago 
Wednesday that he came down “Friday” to put 
on a sub for Saturday and Sunday in order to 
have a couple of extra days in which to recuper- 
ate, and discovered that he had a sub filling his 
shoes Thursday, so Tyree had a four-day vacation 
instead of three—and he claims he never had even 
a swig. 

Krank Blanchard, like a kid with a new top, 
met each of the gang as they reported for work 
last Wednesday to let ‘em know he belonged to 
the “own your own” class. Frank modestly ad- 
mitted it was the best piece of improved property 
in the Sunset district. 

After considerable confusion and strong lan- 
guag?, the plant has taken on a normal appear- 
ance after having changed from a ruby to an 
agate face type last Sunday. The change will be 
greatly appreciated by both readers and operators 
alike, as it will greatly relieve the strain on the 
eyes. 


4 


Truth and only truth is eternal. It was not born 
and it cannot die. It may be obscured by the 
clouds of falsehood, or buried in the debris of 
brutish ignorance, but it can never be destroyed. 
It’s all that is, or was, or can ever be. It exists 
in every atom, lives in every flower and flames in 
every star. When the heavens and the earth shall 
pass away, and the universe return to cosmic dust, 
divine truth will stand unscathed amid the crash 
of matter and the wreck of worlds. Falsehood is 
an amorphous monster, conceived in the brain of 
knaves and brought forth by the breath of fools. 
It’s a moral pestilence, a miasmic vapor that passes 
like a blast from hell over the face of the world 
and is gone forever. It may leave death in its 
wake and disaster dire; it may place on the brow 
of purity the brand of the courtesan and cover the 
hero with the stigma of the coward; it may degrade 
the patriot and exalt the demagogue, enslave a 
Horatio and crown a humbug; it may wreck hopes 
and ruin homes, cause blood to flow and hearts 
to break; it may pollute the altar and disgrace 
the home, corrupt the courts and curse the land; 
but the lie cannot live forever, and when it’s dead 
and damned there’s none so poor as to do it rev- 


erence.—William Cowper Brann. 
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Residence Phone Graystone 3064 


DR. C. V. MURPHY 


DENTIST 


947-949 PHELAN BUILDING 
Telephone Douglas 2745 
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SENICK RADIO 


THE HOUSE OF 
FRIENDLY SERVICE 
3226 TWENTY-FOURTH STREET 


ae NEAR HOWARD _ ! 

= --~----------——-7 

GOOD GUARANTEED PIANOS { 
$50 Up Terms 


Five Per Cent Discount on Presentation of 
Union Card 


Whitehead Cut Rate Piano Co. 
1282 MARKET STREET 


_————e 
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JuLiIus S. GopEAU 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER 
41 VAN NESS AVE. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Privates Excmawes Marxer 711 
OAKLAND STOCKTON 


Fouwsrear Survios Taar Savus avy Sunves 
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Electrical Appliances Supplies and Repairs t 


Mazda Lamps 
ANNOUNCING THE REMOVAL OF 


General Radio & Electric Co. 


TO 1408 MARKET STREET, AT FELL STREET 
Telephone Hemlock 7062 


Radio Sets and Accessories, Parts, Repairs, Service 
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SALES SERVICE 


MOSES-GETSINGER, INC. 
Authorized Ford Dealers 
Phone Atwater 1967 3019 MISSION STREET 
San Francisco 


Equipped to Give You Service 


<s 7 
Home of Generous Credit 
Custom Made Suits 

On Easy Terms 

HOME CLOTHING CO. | 
2500 MISSION STREET 

Union Made Union Made 


EVERY THING 
FOR THE 


HOME 


EASY TERMS 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
BUNSTER & SAXE 
1049 MARKET STREET 
GRANADA THEATRE DIRECTLY Opp. 
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SOVIET AGENCIES. 
By Chester M. Wright. 

While the Countess Karolyi and the Parsee 
Communist, Saklatvala, were denied entrance to 
the United States, there are now in the country 
perhaps as many as 200 bona fide Communists, 
straight from Russia. 

These Russians, Communist party members, are 
in the United States as representatives of Amtorg, 
the Soviet importing organization. They are here 
to spend money. They entered the country with 
passports properly visaed and since they entered 
with the approval or permission of the govern- 
ment they are here legitimately, the law under 
which Saklatvala was barred, to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Here are real Reds, admitted without fuss or 
protest. 

But there is apparently a long story back of this 
apparently contradictory situation. 

Already there are many who are asking why one 
is denied admission while others are admitted. 
The State Department is silent, but there is an ap- 
parent reason, nevertheless. 

The Soviets are importing goods. Inasmuch as 
they have to pay cash they do pay cash. The 
Amtorg agents in the United States spend this 
money. American business men want this money. 
It is reasoned—though perhaps not officially— 
that if American business can find matters so ar- 
ranged that this business and this money can be 
had without recognition of the Soviets they will 
be perfectly satisfied to take the cash and let rec- 
ognition matters alone. 

Business doesn’t want recognition of the So- 
viets. Thoughtful business men realize as well as 
labor realizes the disruptive crusade that would 
follow any such move. But not all business men 
are wise and not all are truly patriotic, except on 
Sundays and days when wars are declared. 

Hence, there is a strong feeling that the State 
Department, in allowing Red purchasing agents 
to enter the United States, did so and continues 
to do so for the purpose of soothing business and 
keeping it in a state of satisfaction so that it will 
let governmental policy alone. Those who under- 
take to say why the State Department probably 
adopted its present attitude are of the opinion that 
if this flow of trade were to be shut off there is a 
certain element in the business world that would 
be cheap enough and thoughtless enough to fall in 
line with the Soviet propagandists, the Borah type 
of politicians and others who favor Soviet recog- 
nition. 

That is the explanation offered by those in 
Washington who think it is a logical explanation 
of an apparently inconsistent and contradictory 
policy. They say this policy, while it looks 
twisted, was designed to serve the best interests 
of the country, all things considered. It is quite 
likely the correct explanation of the situation. 

The Amtorg agents are allowed to enter the 
United States for limited periods and the staff is 
constantly changing for that reason. It is said to 
be holding aloof from any open propaganda, but 
only children and some politicians believe that any 
Soviet agent will fail to indulge in quiet propa- 
ganda whenever possible. 

While the presence of these Communist agents 
shows that Secretary Kellogg can only partly 
stand on his New York statement as to why he 
shut out Countess Karolyi, in which he said the 
law must be enforced, there is a strong feeling 
that his seeming expediency is justified by the de- 
mands of the situation. 

Only recently a group of these Soviet Amtorg 
agents gave a dinner in New York to a group of 
bankers who were very glad to be thus enter- 
tained. 

Revelation of the situation, probably here pre- 
sented for the first time in anything like its true 
light, sheds interesting light on the continued im- 
portance of the whole recognition issue and the 
continued necessity for an alert and determined 
attitude on the part of American labor. Labor 


is now, as in the past, the first line of American 
defense against Communism and the only line that 
can be depended upon from start to finish. 


oo. 
LUCKY FRIDAY. 


Friday has long been considered a day of ill- 
omen, but so far as American history is con- 
cerned, it has been an eventful day on many oc- 
casions. 

Columbus set out on his epochal voyage on 
Friday. 

Ten weeks later he discovered America, on 
Friday. 

The oldest town in the United States, St. Au- 
gustine, was founded on Friday. 

The Pilgrims anchored the Mayflower at Plym- 
outh on Friday, and they signed the Mayflower 
Compact, the forerunner of our present Constitu- 
tion, on Friday. 

George Washington was born on Friday. 

The American forces seized and fortified Bunker 
Hill on Friday. 

Saratoga was surrendered to the Americans on 
Friday. 

Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown on Friday. 

The motion that the united colonies were and 
of right ought to be free and independent was 
made in Congress on Friday. 

America and Friday ought to be on pretty good 
terms in the light of this array of events.— 
Exchange. 


‘GARMENT WORKERS’ BANQUET. 

United Garment Workers’ Local Union No. 131 
of this city will celebrate its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary on the evening of February 27th by a ban- 
quet at the Fairmont Hotel. This celebration will 
be a particularly happy one because of the fact 
that during the twenty-five years of its existence 
the organization has never had a really serious 
strike or labor difficulty with the employers in the 
field covered by its jurisdiction. Minor difficulties 
have, of course, been encountered from time to 
time, but as a rule the good sense of the repre- 
sentatives of the union and those of the employers 
have served to peaceably adjust them. The gar- 
ment workers have maintained one of the most 
successful organizations in the local labor move- 
ment during these years and have always followed 
the policies of the American Federation of Labor 
in the conduct of business. The union label has 
been a most potent instrument in the success 
achieved, and it is to be hoped that the trade 
unionists of the city will help the union to con- 
tinue its march of progress by demanding the 
label on all ready-made clothing. 


® 
Phone Market 5725 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 


3091 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisce 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


DR. J. P. CLARKE-—-DENTIST 


NOW SPECIALIZING IN PLATES AND REMOVABLE BRIDGEWORK 
20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


450-452 FLOOD BUILDING, CORNER POWELL AND MARKET STREETS 
Telephone Garfield 194 


cd tae 
reigns in this organiza- 
tion and is reflected in 
the service rendered. 
The employees are part 
owners—and service is 
given with a smile. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co. 


P-G- FE. 


Owned-Operated-Managed 
by Californians 


5—226 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL 


Synopsis of Minutes of January 29, 1926. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Wm. Stanton. 

Roll Call of Officers—AII present. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials — From Longshore Lumbermen, 
Thomas Maloney, Edward Schneider. Bill Posters, 
B. A. Brundagé, vice Peter Hawkins. Retail De- 
livery Drivers, C. Welch, A. Scammon, Walter 
Otto. Upholsterers, Bro. Bond. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Referred to Executive Com- 
mittee—From Grocery Clerks’ ‘Union, requesting 
assistance in adjusting a difference between the 
Union and the U. S. Public Market. From Auto 
Mechanics’ Union, inclosing wage scale and 
agreement. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
Resolutions presented by the Daily News and in- 
troduced by Delegate Theo. Johnson, favoring 
some immediate and constructive action to beau- 
tify the city’s old cemeteries. 

Resolutions—Introduced by Post Office Labor- 
ers’ Union, requesting the Council to endorse Bill 
No. 7962, introduced by Congressman Flaherty, 
placing the Post Laborers’ salary on an equitable 
basis. Moved that the resolution be adopted; 
motion carried. 

Resolutions were submitted by Delegate John 
A. O’Connell, with reference to the death of 
Congressman John E. Raker, and that we ex- 
tend to his bereaved family and constituents our 
deepest sympathy and condolence. Moved that 
the resolutions be adopted and that when the 
Council adjourns it do so out of respect to his 
memory; motion carried. 

Resolution reads: Whereas, Congressman John 
E. Raker, author of the celebrated Hetch Hetchy 
Grant, and San Francisco’s friend and champion 
in securing an unfailing and invaluable source of 
supply of water and electric power from the 
Sierra mountains, has passed away to his re- 
ward; and 

Whereas, the People of San Francisco link his 
name in its history with those of its most honored 
servants and benefactors, and prominently among 
the founders of its future greatness and destiny, 
for which this and future generations owe him 
eternal recognition and respect; therefore, be it 

Resclved, by the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, in regular session assembled this Twenty- 
ninth day of January, 1926, that we mourn the 
loss of Congressman John E. Raker; that we ap- 
preciate his unselfish endeavors and devotion in 
behalf of the People of San Francisco; and that 
we extend to his bereaved family and constituents 
our deepest sympathy and condolences. 

Report of Executive Committee—Commiittee re- 
ported progress relative to the matter of the In- 
dustrial Association. 

Reports of Unions—Grocery Clerks — Pigegly- 
Wiggly and Public Food stores are unfair. 
Cracicer Bakers—Demand Union label when mak- 
ing purchases; National Biscuit Company still un- 
fair. Alaska Fishermen—Will meet next Friday 
evening. Bakery Drivers — Piggly-Wiggly and 
Jenny Wren Stores are buying bread from Philips 
Baking Company; donated $100 to Miners’ Union. 
Hatters—Requested a demand for Union label 
when buying hats. Waitresses—Lunch counter 
in Post Office Market is unfair. Chauffeurs — 
Have consummated an agreement with Yellow 
and Checker Taxicab Companies. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Report of Election Committee—The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing term: Presi- 
dent, Wm. P. Stanton; Vice-President, Roe H. 
Baker; Secretary-Business Agent, John A. O’Con- 
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nell; Financial Secretary-Treasurer, J. J. McTier- 
nan; Trustees, Charles Childs, Wm. Granfield, 
James Hopkins. 

Executive Committee—J. J. Blanchard, James 
Coulsting, John C. Daly, Wm, Granfield, David 
Hardy, George Hollis, George Kidwell, George 
Knell, J. J. McTiernan, Laura Molleda, Joseph 
Moreno, Patrick O’Brien, James E. Wilson. 

Organizing Committee—Thos. Cook, E. J. Du- 
Fon, Felix Dummond, Marguerite Finkenbinder, 


Al. Howe, M. S. Maxwell, Geo. Riley, J. P. 
Thompson, A. Vureck. 
Law and Legislative Committee—R. H. Baker, 


Henry Boyen, Emil G. Buehrer, Henry Heidel- 
berg, James Hopkins, Theodore Johnson, Robert 
Donohue. 


Directors of Labor Clarion—Wm. T. Bonsor, 
George S. Hollis, M. E. Decker, J. J. McTiernan, 
Stanley Roman. 


Receipts—$545.60. Expenses—$180.60, 
Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O.CONNELL, Secretary. 


———— 
MENACES FREE INDUSTRY. 


No law-respecting manufacturer can meet the 
tax-subsidized competition of convict labor, says 
Kate Richards O'Hare, in a statement released 
by the United Garment Workers of America. 


This union is associated with the Union-Made 
Garment Manufacturers’ Association in a joint 
attack on the convict labor evil that is strangling 
the garment industry. 


“With his overhead paid by the taxpayers, and 
paying one-sixth of the ordinary labor cost of 
free workers, the prison labor contractor has an 
advantage that no legitimate producer can meet,” 
according to the union statement. 


“One great advantage that few ever consider 
is advertising. The prison labor contractor can 
spend enormous sums advertising in and sub- 
sidizing unscrupulous publications. Because of 
the tremendous power of the prison labor con- 
tractor’s advertising budget there has been no 
widespread discussion of this great social evil. 
From 1919 to very recently the Reliance Manu- 
facturing Company, particularly, has flooded the 
pages of farm, and, we blush to say, trade union 
and religious papers, with their advertisements of 
prison-made goods. In most instances the editors 
did not know the truth, and certainly the readers 
did not, for the average normal person will not 
knowingly use prison products. 


“Because the prison labor contractors are tax- 
subsidized and protected in their robberies, they 
can, and do, make prices and terms to deluded and 
greedy merchants that legitimate manufacturers 
cannot meet. It is not strange that -with their 
many unfair advantages they have been able to 
hold the trade gained during the war and have 
increased their business 500 per cent in three 
years. 

“The question we are facing today is: What 
will the social effects be if the prison labor con- 
tractor drives all legitimate garment manufac- 
turers out of business?” 


YOU ARE MARKING TIME 


if your income and expenditures just about 
balance; worse than that, if your expendi- 
tures are a little more. You can make time 
serve you by shading your outgo just enough 
to build a savings balance. Others are doing 
it—so can you. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
783 Market Street, near Fourth 


San Francisco, California 
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Quality First 


UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 


ASin 
Puff’ 


Explains their 
Immense 
Popularity 
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DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 
GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 


Sutter 6654 


259-273 POST ST. NEAR STOCKTON. 
FAMOUS FOR EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


442 2nd St. 


ee for 
your home— 
Your word’s good 
for all the credit 
you want. 
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INVENTIONS THAT MADE MILLIONS. 
By Alexander J. Wedderburn, Jr., President of 
the League of American Inventors. 


THE HYDROPHONE. 

Before America entered the 
sailor with an inventive turn of mind was detailed 
to the hose part of a ship’s deck. By accident, 
one end of the hose fell overboard and the end 
attached to the standpipe became detached, The 
jerk unloosened the coupling and the sailor held 
the open end of the hose in his hand. A peculiar 
noise issued from the opening. Curiosity im- 
pelled the sailor to put his ear closer. The scien- 
tific interest in the phenomenon was aroused. 

The rush of water could be plainly heard when 
suddenly a new sound was distinguished. The 
sailor upon looking around to see what caused 
it found that a ship was passing in the distance 
and that he could hear the thrashing of its pro- 
pellers. 

Duty compelled the sailor to finish his job; but 
in this slight and casual experience was born the 
idea which resulted in the invention of the hydro- 
phone. It was developed to such a state of per- 
fection that all the war vessels in the United 
States navy, from the smallest sub-chasers to the 
largest battleships are now equipped with this 
device. 

In construction the hydrophone is compara- 
tively simple. It consists of few parts; but the 
construction of the vital organs, the “ears,” which 
catch and transmit the sound waves, is an abso- 
Briefly 
the hydrophone consists of a pipe which extends 


lute secret with the navy department. 


about three feet under the surface of the water, 
to which is attached the “ears.” The pipe ex- 
tends through the bottom of the vessel and to 
the upper end are affixed ear phones which re- 
semble a doctor’s stethoscope. 

For the beginner, under-water sounds are very 
difficult to locate definitely. He can not tell 
whether he hears the sound in the left ear or the 
right ear. In operation the sound may be heard, 
say, on the operator’s right ear. He then re- 
volves the instrument until he hears the sound 
equally in both ears. That is to say, he learns 
to “place” it directly in the center of his fore- 
head. When this has been done he reads the dial 
on the wheel and knows that he has located the 
direction of the submarine. 

When the operator has located the direction 
of the U-boat he immediately communicates with 
the captain through the speaking tube. Then the 
deathlike silence of the “listening period” is broken 
by feverish activity as the sub-chaser 
way. After 


gets under 
a run of approximately the required 
distance, the engines are stopped and everyone 
returns to his barefooted 
operator once more listens for the submarine. 


silence, while the 
If his first estimate is sufficiently accurate the 
sub-chaser speeds ahead, the fire signal is given 
and the depth bombs released. The concussion 
caused by their explosion often lifts the sub- 
marine partly out of the water, and unless the 
sub-chaser maintained full speed ahead it would 
itself be in danger. 

It was this simple invention, which was dis- 
covered by accident, that made possible the effec- 
tive warfare against submarines. 

> 
CAPTAIN ROALD AMUNDSEN. 


Captain Roald Amundsen, picturesque hero of 
the recent dash to the North Pole by airplane, 
will be in San Francisco to give one lecture on 
February 4, on Sunday, at the Columbia Theatre 
at 2:30 P. M. He will show moving pictures 


taken by his party within a few miles of the 
North Pole. This will be his only appearance in 
San Francisco. The Sons of Norway, Dr. Lars 
J. Jacobsen, 


Hewes Building, chairman of the 


committee, are sponsoring the lecture. 


World War, a 


LABOR INSURANCE COMPANY. 


On the doorway of “Mat” Woll’s office might 
well be placed the inscription that -is over the 
stage of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
“Ici l’Inspiration Deploie Ses Ailes” (“Here In- 
spiration Unfolds Her Wings”), for after years of 
investigation and research, the idea of a great 
insurance company for the benefit of union labor 
is blossoming into reality. 


Tne Union Labor Life Insurance Company, 
duly incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Maryland, with a well-selected personnel of offi- 
cers, directors and advisory committee, has 
opened headquarters in the American Federation 
of Labor Building, in Washington, for the sale 
of its stock. Inasmuch as this can be purchased 
and held by unions and trade unionists only, this 
story is not propaganda for the sale of stock to 
the public. Parenthetically, it may be said here 
that a number of shrewd investors (who were not 
eligible to purchase) have already’ endeavored to 


secure shares. 


The aims of the company as set forth in its 
charter and by-laws, are to furnish every reason- 
able class of insurance to trade unionists, indi- 
vidually and in groups. 

It may not be generally known, outside of in- 
surance circles, that, until recently, under the New 
York law, it was impossible for a labor union to 
secure group insurance, although the very indi- 
viduals composing that union might be, and often 
were, insured as a group by an employer. It has 
only been within the last few months that this 
discrimination has been removed from the New 
York law. 

Under 


company, 


the plan of distribution of stock in the 

national and international unions are 
allowed but 800 shares each. A local may have 
not more than 80 shares and an individual not 
more than 10 shares. The stock is selling at $50, 
of which $25 goes to capital and $25 to reserve. 
A special arrangement is made for the individual 
who wishes to participate but cannot pay in full 
at once. Payments may be spread over a period 
of installments of ten months, so that five dollars 
per month will give the little buyer a share in ten 
months. 

At a conference held in Washington, July 25th, 
of presidents of nationals and internationals, the 
plan was approved and the echo of that approval 
had hardly died when checks began to flow in, 
unsolicited, from individuals and organizations 
seeking stock in the new company. 

Planning wisely and conservatively, those in 
charge have decided to write no policies until 
$600,000 ($300,000 capital and $300,000 surplus) 
are in the treasury. This will be no “shoe string” 
enterprise, but one in which every policyholder 
can feel security and protection. 
> 


IMMIGRATION LAW UNDER FIRE. 
Opponents of immigration restriction are mak- 
ing flank attacks against this legislation. These 
forces can not claim “the United States needs un- 
skilled labor,” as it is no longer denied that the 
productive forces of the country are greater than 
its consuming power. The foes of restriction are 
now posing as humanitarians, and are urging 
several proposals that would open the side door 
to aliens. One of these amendments would per- 
mit any Oriental born in this country to go to the 
Far East, marry, and return to the United States 
with his wife. Under this system there would 
be a steady and never failing increase in the 
Oriental population of this country. This pro- 
posal is but one of many attempts to weaken the 

present quota law and destroy its usefulness. 

se 


I do most anxiously wish to see education given 
to all so that they may read and understand what 


is going on in the world and keep their part of 
it going on right.—Thomas Jefferson, 1785. 


MARKET AT 4TH. SAN FRANCISCO 


POMPEII MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 
anufacturers 
HIGH-GRADE GOODS 


Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 


Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 


2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 
Phone Mission 5744 
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N. H. HOWARD Phone MARKET 3697 | 


Sterling Auto Top Co. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 


633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE Re eee See 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
LAUNDRY 


A SOFT WATER LAUNDRY 
TELEPHONE WEST 793 


REFRESHING AS 
THE RAIN 


WILSON’S 
COFFEE 


38c--40c--45c--50c 


. Granada Market, Market St. bet. 3d & 4th 
] Stores: Factory: Mission St. bet. 7th & 8th 


SSS He ere eo mete eee & 


HOTOGRAP Hs 


41 Grant Ave., San Francisco 
Oakland Los Angeles 


Studios in all Principal Cities in California 
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CLEAN LIGHT AIRY 


FLOOR SPACE 
FOR RENT 


SUITABLE FOR 
LIGHT MANUFACTURING 
AND SALESROOM 


ALSO STORAGE SPACE IN 
BASEMENT 
APPLY 
W. N. BRUNT BUILDING 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
Cor. MINNA ST. NEAR MISSION ST. 
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DEMAND THE UNION LABEL 


AUTHORITY OF 


ISSUED BY 
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| GIVE YOURSELF A “HEAD” Youre right! ay r 
i] 
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Phone Kearny 1540 


I 
START TO SUCCESS! hie 


CAN'T BUST EM 
Clever-up your appearance for the new 


UNION LABEL CLOTHES 2 overalls 
year by wearing a Lundstrom hat! 


AS Sic 


830 MARKET STREET 
Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building 
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OO 
HAT COMPANY — 


167 Powell 
605 Kearny 
26 Third 


Vhey guarantee that 
ifthe sewing ever rips 

Meet anewpairor ¢ 
my money back. 


720 Market 
1080 Market 
2640 Mission | 
3242 Mission 1457 Fillmore 


226 W. 5th St., Los Angeles _ 
UNION-MADE SINCE 1884 


oY 


Second Floor 


Corner Ellis Street 
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Something 


SHIRTS — UNDERWEAR — TIES 


$1.85 to $3.15 $1.25, $2, $2.65, $4.75 95c to $1.85 
UNION-MADE and sold direct from FACTORY-TO-WEARER 


EAGLESON & CO. - 1118 Market St. i 


Onevery one of these items 


CANT BUST 


OVERALLS 


UNION 


Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 
Labor Temple. 


Qnd and 4th 


Thursdays, 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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Brown Makere—Meet last Saturday, Tabor ‘Tem- and rd Tuesday, Motropolitan Hall, So. 8. ¥, PONY Dromore Ne. WYS3—Mowt Snd amd Mth casters No. 80—Wednesdays, 3 p, m,, 1966 
* Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 8rd Thursdays, Market, 
Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- Labor Temple. ind Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wed- zs . 
ple. nesdays, 150 Golden Gate Ave. Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wedmesdaya 
Label Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, at 8 p.m., 2nd and last at 3 p.m, 1171 
see ca ree Ist and $rd Fridays, Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays. Market. 4 
. Sts. el 4 
mnonrs ae OLE ONC folate Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 273 Golden Gate Ave. Water Workers—Sec., Thos, Dowd, 214 27th St. i 
Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 
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FINAL CLEARANCE! | 
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Men’s Shoe Sale 


Only two Sale Prices now and they are 
HALF the regular prices. 


$35 AND $ a” 


Oxfords and Hi-Lace Tans and Black, but you’ll have to hurry if 
you want to save half the cost of your new Spring Shoes. 


SAN Gp : Z MISSION STORE 
FRANCISCO'S hal 5 OPEN 
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STORES 
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SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 
Until 9:30 


825 MARKET ST. AND MISSION AT 22D 
SAN FRANCISCO 
525 Fourteenth Street - - 
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Brief Items of Interest 
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Se 


boats are justified in their request for an eight- 
hour day and a six-day week, C. W. Deal, secre- 
tary of the Ferry Boatmen’s Union, left last Sun- 
day tor Chicago. 


The following members of San Francisco unions 
the past week: Edward W. F. Jafe- 
man of the butchers, Joseph Kahn of the steam- 
Charles T. Riley of the 
Conyers of the machinists, 


died during 
ship clerks, railroad 
clerks, James B. 
E. Tohnson of the teamsters. 

The Labor Council last Friday night adjourned 
out of respect to the late Congressman Raker of 
the Second District, who had been a 
consistent friend of labor during his long years of 
in the lower house of our national legis- 


lative body. 


Louis At a large gathering of labor people under aus- 
pices of the Workers’ Educational Committee at 
Albion Hall, Tuesday, a class of 80 was formed 
for the study of ‘“Behavioristic Psychology.” J. L. 
Kerchen, director of the committee, presided at 
the meeting and organized the class, which will 
be under the tutelage of a University of Califor- 
nia professor. 


California 
service 


that a very 
satisfactory settlement has been reached between 
the Pabst Corporation of Milwaukee, Wis., and 
the International union whereby the Pabst Cor- 
poration will operate strictly union 
ditions. 

A large delegation of members of the Barbers’ 
Locals and Master Barbers’ Association of San 
Francisco and Oakland attended a banquet held 
at Vallejo Wednesday.. During the meeting mu- 
tual problems and the question of raising prices 
in Vallejo to conform with other Bay cities were 
discussed. Al Howe and Stanley Roman of. Local 
148 and J. Bernard of the Master Barbers’ Asso- 


Two committees of five each from the Labor [he Brewery Workers announce 


Council and the Building Trades Council are 
holding periodical meetings in the Labor Temple 
for the purpose of outlining a plan for the better 
activities of the Union 
and the Label Section. 


under con- 


financing of the Trade 
Promectional League 
John W. business agent of the Waiters’ 


Union, is back on the job after spending a couple 


King, 


of weeks on a honeymoon after his recent mar- 
riage. King is serving his second term in his 
present office. 

Railway 


For the purpose of convincing the 


Labor Board that employees on transbay ferry 
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FELTMAN and CURME 
$5.50 WONDERFUL SHOES ~~ $6.50 


UNION MADE SHOES SOLD BY UNION CLERKS 
WOKN BY MILLIONS FROM COAST TO COAST 


Seen I 


801, 979, 930 MARKET ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
booee 


1120 WASHINGTON ST. 
OAKLAND 


Friday, February 5, 1926 


ciation were official delegates from the San Fran- 
cisco organizations. 

The Metal Polishers’ International Union has 
settled the four months’ strike at the Cribben & 
Sexton Stove Factory of Chicago, Ill. Every con- 
dition demanded by the union was granted by the 
firm, The Metal Polishers’ International Union 
takes this occasion to express its sincere thanks 
for the support rendered in this struggle by labor 
and the labor press. 

Over 2000 attended the ball given by the Laun- 
dry Workers in Eagles’ Hall Saturday night in 
celebration of the local’s twenty-fifth anniversary. 
An entertainment program, beginning at 8:30 and 
ending at 10 o’clock preceded the dancing. Ad- 
mission was by invitation. 

Continuing its substantial payment of sickness 
and accident benefits, the Molders’ Union paid a 
total of $109 last week, according to Secretary 
A. T. Wynn. 


Ps 
HARRY RYAN MARRIED. 

The many friends of Harry Ryan in this city 
will be pleased to get the information which comes 
from Santa Cruz to the effect that the brilliant 
trade union orator and owner of the Call of the 
Wild Ranch in the Santa Cruz mountains has 
been married since the first of the year. Harry 
Ryan, up to about ten years ago, was very promi- 
nent in the labor movement of this city and of 
the State of California, but during recent years 
has devoted his attention to developing his ranch 
and has not been seen much in labor circles, 
though he occasionally pays a visit to his old 
stamping ground to indulge in reminiscences and 
renew friendships. The announcement says that 
Harry Ryan and Miss Phoebe Jane Phillips of 
Los Gatos were married on Wednesday, January 
6th. Mrs. Ryan was the very popular night 
operator for the Los Gatos Telephone Company 
for a number of years. They will be at home to 
their friends at the Call of the Wild after a brief 
honeymoon trip in the southern part of the state. 

a 

FURUSETH AGAIN HEADS SEAMEN. 

Andrew Furuseth was unanimously re-elected 
president of the International Seamen’s Union of 
convention 


the twenty-ninth annual 
This makes the sixteenth term 
been first 


America at 
held in Baltimore. 
for President Furuseth, he 
elected to the position in 1908. 

Victor A. Olander of Chicago was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer, and Patrick Flynn of San Fran- 
cisco was re-elected first vice-president. 

Resolutions adopted by the convention 
revision of the ocean mail service law so as to 
provide greater compensation. The delegates also 
went on record, as in the past, favoring the build- 
ing up of a merchant marine under the American 
flag. 


having 


urged 
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JULIUS ZORN IS DEAD. 

Julius Zorn, lifelong trade unionist, died in Cin- 
cinnati. He was editor of the Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal and Soft Drink Workers’ Journal. 

He was an able expounder of trade unionism, 
and his writings in defensé of liberty and social 
justice were widely copied. 


THE RECOGNIZED LABEL 


IN RECOGNIZED CLOTHES 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
CREDIT TO UNION MEN 


